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j of the world. ; 
acquisition of learning, without ever getting the least 





the presence of the prophet of old, upon the widow’s 


) cruise. 


} giides along in the voyage of life with an ease which 
P} surprises his companions. é 

» about such persons which is almost miraculous; like 
© those hardy plants that spring up in the crevices of 
7 the rock, they flourish in the midst of barrenness, 
+ when every thing perishes around them. 


) through life. 


) the neighboring sea-coast, better than to trace out the 
| labyrinths of a problem, or to wander among the) 
> shoals and quicksands of metaphysics. In his ten- 
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A LEGEND OF CARONDELET; 
OR FIFTY YEARS AGO. 


Tere is no knowledge so valuable, as a knowledge 
Thousands have grown grey in the 


insight in the human character, while many seem to 
be born with an intrinsic perception of the workings 
of the human heart. There is something called com- 
mon sense, which books do not teach, but which, nev- 
ertheless, is worth all the lore of antiquity. A man 
may starve with his head full of Latin aad Greek, 
while a single grain of common sense operates like 


The fortunate individual who is born with 
this desirable quality, bears a charmed existence, and 





There is a thriftiness 








To this class belonged Timothy Eleazer Tompkin- 


~ son, the hopeful heir of a worthy mariner, whose 
é domicil was situated in a small seaport of New-Eng- 
> land; but who being almost constantly abroad, was 
® obliged to leave his only son to the care of a maiden 


aunt, and to the teaching of a public school. This 
amiable youth, exhibited, even in childhood, some of | 
the touches of the disposition which adhered to him | 
He liked salt-water better than attic | 
wit; and loved to steer his little boat in the most 
stormy weather, around the capes and headlands of 








derest years, he launched his boat upon the ocean, 
with the temerity of a veteran pilot; and when the 
gay breeze swept along, and the waves danced and 
sparkled in the sun, his little sail might be seen skim- 
ming over the surface like a sea-bird. Often, as he 
strolled off in the morning, might the shrill voice of 
his aunt—the worthy Miss Fidelity Tompkinson—be 
heard hailing him with ‘where are you going Timmy, 
dear’ ‘Don’t go near the water, dear;’ and as often 
would he toss his head, and march on, smiling at the 
simplicity of his watchful guardian, and marvelling at 
the timidity of women. In vain did the village peda- 
gogue remind him that time flies swifter than a white 
squall, and that in the voyage of life there is but one 
departure, which, if taken wrong, can never be cor- 
rected. Tim would listen with a smile, and then 
placing his tarred hat on one side of his head, would 
stroll off whistling, to the beach. 

At sixteen, it was concluded that the years and 
gifts of Timothy, rendered him a suitable candidate 
for college honors, and his name was accordingly 
entered upon the books of a celebrated institution. 
Here he was soon distinguished ; not for latin or logic, 
but for cleverness, ingenuity, and gymnastic feats. 
He never was a great talker, but on the contrary, 
expressed himself with a laudable brevity, and with 
that idiomatic terseness of language which is common 
along shore, where a significant sea-phrase answers 
all the purposes of a long argument; and he reasoned ' 

















plausibly enough that one who employed so few words, |} ‘I shall be sorry to quit the college,’ replied the 
had litile use for any other tongue than his own, which || youth, ‘butas for the degree, that is neit] 
afforded a copious medium for the conveyance of his || there.’ 


slender stuck of ideas. In the mathematical sciences, |, The president shook his head, and took snuff, while 


he was better skilled; few could estimate, with more || Tim cast a sidelong glance out of the window, go: 

— ~ s | ° . = I 
accuracy, the number of superficial yards between || wistfully over the green landscape, which was now 
his own chamber and a neighboring orchard; or cal-|| decked with the blossoms of spring 


» and longing to 
; : ‘ {| " 
culate with more nicety the difference of distance | rove uncontrolled, about that beautiful world that 
, ‘ 


between these points in a direct line, or by the mean- || seemed so redolent of sunshine, and flowers 
ders of a number of obtuse angles. 


1er here nor 


azing 


| » and 
He knew the || balmy breezes. 


exact height of every window in the college edifice, ||‘ It is a sad thing,’ said the president, ‘ for a young 
and the precise force required to elevate a projectile || ™an to be cast upon the charity of the wide world.’ 
from the college green to the roof of the tutor’s | 


ts ‘ eagne 
‘ The wider the world is, the better,’ said Tim; it is 
boarding house. 


He knew precisely the angle at || fine thing to have sea-room; and as to its coldness 
which an object could be presented to the retina of a||! don’t regard that—a light heart will keep a man 
professor’s eye; and was acquainted with the depth | Warm in the stiffest northeaster that ever blew,’ 
of every intellect, and the measure of every purse in || 


) The worthy president applied his handkerchief to 
the senior class. 


In short, however deficient in || his nose, then wiped his spectacles, and wondered 
Athenian polish, he had all the hardihood of a Spartan || how marvelously the wind is tempered to the 
youth, and was especially gifted with that thrifty || lamb. 

quality called common sense. He was a lucky boy, | 


shorn 


‘Thou hast a bold heart,’ said the president, ¢ still 
too. Though foremost in every act of mischief, he ||! cannot bear to see you cast forth without a profes- 


was always the last to be found out, or punished; and | sion.” 
though he never studied, he always managed to glide | 


‘Oh, never mind that; I’m all the better without 
< . . | } N j i 
unnoticed through the college examinations, or to||it- To a man without a farthing in his pocket, a 


obtain praise for productions which were strongly sus- | profession is only an incumbrance, which forces him 
pected to be not his own. In difficulty or danger, he || to wear good clothes, and talk like a book. I shall 
was sure to have a device to meet the exigency, and || Put out into the world as li 
was so often successful on such occasions that his || along with the breeze.’ 
companions compared him to the active animal, | Arguments were thrown away on the common sense 
which, when thrown into the air, always lights upon || of our hero, who was already panting to exercise 
its feet. | among men, the same devices which had smoothed all 
It will be readily imagined, that our hero gained bitt || the asperities of college life, which had won him the 
few scholastic attainments ; yet he was, nevertheless, || affection of his fellow-students, and gained even the 
a general favorite. He was blessed with the finest || kindness of his superiors. 
temper in the world. His good nature was absolutely ||‘ There goes,’ said the president, as he gazed after 
invincible. Although the very prince of mischief, | him, ‘ the shrewdest boy, and the greatest dunce that 
none suspected him of malice. In the midst of a || ever left college—the most obstinate, yet the most 
bitter reproof, he would smile in the professor’s face ; || conciliatory spirit.’ 
and the senior who treated him with insolence, was, | Obstinate as he was, there was one point on which 
perhaps, the first to receive some kind act from his | he yielded. He abandoned a long cherished intention 
hand. If the faculty frowned upon him, he had the || of going to sea, upon the earnest solicitation of his 
faculty of turning the storm into sunshine, and of || aunt. It was the only request from his sole remainine 
averting punishment by a well-timed jest or compli- | relative. She had nursed his infancy with siuceasing 
ment. Every body loved Tim, and Tim loved every || kindness; she now leaned upon him for support, and 
body. He hated study; but then he liked college, || her tears were irresistible. But in abandoning the 
because the students were jolly fellows, and the pro- | ocean, he stipulated for free permission to roam at 
fessors took flattering kindly, and stood quizzing, || large over the wide expanse of his native country, 
with that patience which is the result of long endur- || and ina few days after the intelligence had arrived of 
ance. | 
How long these halcyon days would have lasted, 
and whether the name of Timothy Eleazer Tompkin- 
son would have been numbered among the Alumni of 
the college, is now beyond the reach of conjecture ; 
for just as he had attained his twentieth year, the 
news came that his father had discharged the debt of 
nature, leaving all his other debts unpaid, his sister 
fortuneless, and his son a beggar. Our hero paid the 
tribute of a tear to the memory of a departed parent, 


ght as a feather, and float 


his father’s death, he was seen leaving his native 
| village, with an elastic step, with a staff in his hand, 
and a small portmanteau under his arm. 

Here | must leave my hero for the present, and ask 
the gentle reader to accompany me to the pleasant 
village of Carondelet, or as it is more commonly 
called, Vuide Poche, on the margin of the Mississippi. 
Although now dwindled into an obscure and ruinous 
hamlet, remarkable only for its outlandish huts, and 


lean ponies, it was then the goodly seat of a prosper- 
and more than one drop attested his sympathy for the || ous community. It is situated on the western shore 


desolate condition of his kind aunt. But he soon || of the river, in a beautiful little amphitheatre, which 
brushed the moisture from either eye, and as the good | seems to have been scooped out for the very purpose. 
president condoled with him in a tone of sincere |The banks of the Mississippi at this place are com- 
affection, he acknowledged, with a smile, that his || posed of a range of hills, rising abruptly from the 
case might have been much more desperate. water’s edge. The town occupies a sort of cove, 

‘The worst of it is,’ said the reverend principal, || formed by a small plat of table land, surrounded on 
‘ that you will not be able to take out a degree.’ ' three sides by hills. The houses occupy the whole 
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of this little area, including the hill sides ; and are 
models of primitive rudeness, carelessness and com- 
fort. ‘They were sometimes of stone ; but usually of 
framed timber, with mud walls; and all the rooms 
being arranged on the ground floor, their circumference 
was often rudely disproportioned to their height. In 
a few of the better sort, spacious piazzas, formed by 
the projection of the roof, surrounded the buildings, 
giving to them both cooluess and a remarkable air of 
comfort. The enormous steep roofs were often quad- 
rangular, so as to form a point in the middle, sur- 
mounted by a ball, a weathercock, or a cross. Gar- 
dens stocked with fruit trees, and flowering shrubs, 
encompassed the dwellings, enclosed with rough stone 
walls, or stockades made by driving large stakes in 
the ground. ‘The dwellings stood apart, having each 
its own little domain about it ; and when it is added, 
that the streets were narrow and irregular, it will be 
observed that the whole scene was odd and pictur- 
esque. , 

The inhabitants presented, as I suppose, a fair spe- 
cimen of the French peasantry, as they existed in 
France, previous to the first revolution. They had 
all the levity, the kindness and the contentment 
which are so well described by Sterne, with a simpli- 
city which was perfectly childlike. Though subject, 
at the date of our tale, to a foreign king, they were as 
good republicans as if they had been trained up in 
one of our own colonies. ‘They knew the restraints 
and distinctions of a monarchy only by report, prac- 
tising the most rigid equality among themselves, and 
never troubling their heads to inquire how things 
were ordered elsewhere. ‘The French commandants 
and priests, who ruled in their numerous colonies, had 


| house, and with the deliberation of one who is master | 
| of his own time. 
While thus engaged, their attention was attracted 
| by the apparition of a man leading a jaded horse along | 
‘the street. The stranger was young and slender, his 
dress had once been genteel, but was much worn, and 
| shewed signs of recent exposure to the weather. The 
‘traveller himself was tanned and weather-beaten, his 
| hair tangled, and his chin unshaved : while the sorry 
nag, which he led by the bridle, had just life enough | 
left in him to leap on three legs. Worn down with | 
|fatigue, and covered with sweat and dust, the new | 
|comer halted in the sireet, as if unable to proceed, | 
| and looked round in search of a public house. Of a| 
‘boy, who passed along, he inquired for a tavern ; but 
the lad, unable to understand him, shook his head. 
He put the same question to several others, wiih no 
better success ; until Monsieur Dunois, the gentleman 
whom we have described above, seeing his embarrass- 
ment, stepped forward and invited him into his porch. 
The stranger was no other than our friend Timothy 
|Eleazer Tompkinson, who, in the course of a few 
| months, had made’ his way from New England to 
| Louisiana. It is unnecessary to recount the various 
! expedients by which he maintained himself upon his 
|journey. He was a lawyer, a doctor, or a mechanic, 
las occasion required. At one place, he pleaded a 
| cause before a magistrate ; at another, he drew a 
‘tooth: for one man, he mended a clock ; for another, 
he set a time-piece ; and by these and similar devices, 
| he not ouly supported himself, but procured the means 
||to purchase a horse, saddie, and bridle. Arrived at 
'| the frontier of Kentucky, his restless spirit still urged 
|him forward, and he determined to strike across the 








always the knack of giving a parental character to 
their sway, and governed with so much mildness, that 
the people never thought of questioning either the 
source or extent of their authority ; while the Eng- 
lish invariably alienate the affections of their colonists 
by oppression. The inhabitants of Vuide Poche 
were ali plebians ; afew, who traded with the Indians, 
had amassed some little property; the remainder 
were hunters and boatmen—men who traversed the 
great prairies of the west, and traced the largest 
rivers to their sources, fiddling and laughing all the 
way, lodging and smoking in the Indian wigwams, 
and never dreaming of fatigue or danger. 

To return to our story. It was a sultry afternoon 
in June. Not a breath of air was stirring—the in- 
tense glare of the sun had driven every animal to 
some shelter—the parched soil glowed with heat, and 
even the plants drooped. There was, however, a 
pleasant coolness, and an inviting serenity among the 
dwellings of the French. The trees that stood thick 
around them, threw a dense shade, which contrasted 
delightfully with the glaring fierceness of the sun 
beams. The broad leaf of the catalpa, and the rich 
green of the locust, afforded relief to the eye ; bow- 
ers of sweet briar and honey-suckle, mingled with 
luxuriant clumps of the red and white rose, gave fra- 
grance to the air, and a romantic beauty to the scene. 

In the cool veranda of one of the largest of those 
dwellings, sat a round-faced laughing Frenchman. 
Near him sat Madame, his wife, a dark-eyed, wrinkled, 
sprightly old lady ; and at her side was a beautiful 
girl of seventeen, their only daughter. The worthy 
couple had that mahogany tinge of complexion which 
belongs to this region ; as to the young lady, polite- 
ness compels me to describe her hue as a brunette— 
and a.beautiful brunette it was—fading into snow- 
white upon her neck, and deepening into a rich dam- 
ask on her round smooth cheek. The ladies were 
sewing ; and the gentleman was puffing his pipe with 
the ¢omposure of a man who feels conscious that he 
pas @ right to smoke his own tobacco in his own 





| wilderness to the French settlement, on the Mississip- 
pi. The distance was nearly three hundred miles, | 
|} and the whole region through which he had to travel | 
tae uninhabited, except by Indians. Unaccustomed | 
|| to the forest, he must have perished, had he not en- | 
||countered a solitary hunter, who, pleased with his | 
free and bold spirit, voluntarily conducted him through- 
out a considerable part of the route, taught him to | 
avoid the haunts of the savages, and instructed him | 
in some of the arts of the forest life. For the last | 
two days, he had wandered without food : and both | 
himself and his horse were nearly exhausted when he 
reached the Mississippi, where some friendly Indians, | 
of the Kaskaskia tribe, had ferried him across in their | 
canoes. The arrival of a stranger at this secluded | 
hamlet, by land, was quite an event, and little else was | 
talked of, this evening, at the tea-tables of Caron- 
delet. 

Mr. Dunois, who had traded and travelled, valued 
himself highiy on his knowledge of the English lan- | 
guage, which he had attempted to teach to his daugh- | 
ter; and he no sooner discovered that this was the 
vernacular tongue of the stranger, than he opened a| 
conversation in that dialect. The cork was drawn, 
from a botile of excellent claret, a pitcher of limpid | 
water from the fountain was brought, and our hero | 
having moistened his parched lips, and seated himself | 
in the coolest veranda of Vuide Poche, felt quite re-| 
freshed. The following dialogue then ensued : | 

‘Pray sir,’ said Timothy Eleazer, with his best 
college bow, ‘ can you direct me to a tavern ? 

‘Tavern! vat you call? eh! Ohla! d’ Auberge— 
no Monsieur, dere is no tavern en Vuide Poche.’ 

‘That is awkard enough—what shall I do? my 
horse must be fed, and I am almost starved.’ 

‘Eh bien! you will have some ros bif, and somebody | 
for to eat your cheval? n’est ce pas ?” 

‘I need food and lodging, and know not. where to | 

0.” 

‘Fude! vat is fude, Marie? ahah! Aliment, sa- 

cre! Monsieur is hongry ; Loge! here is ver good 








| 


i 








place, chez moi. You shall stay vid me. Ver good 
loge here, and plenty for eat you, et votre cheval, 

Timothy ‘ hoped he did’nt intrude :’ but a man who 
has been lost in the woods, is not very apt to stand on 
ceremony; and as he glanced at the symptoms of 
plenty which surrounded him, at the good humored 
hostess, and at the fair Marie, a spectator would have 
judged that his fears of intrusion were overbalanced 
by feelings of self gratulation, at having fallen into 
the hands of such good Samaritans. He soon found 
that the hospitality of this worthy family was of the 
most substantial kind. In a moment his tired hag 
was led to the stable, and our hero, so lately a wan- 
derer, found himself an honored and cherished guest, 

The air of Vuide Poche aggeed well with him, 
The free and social habits of the French, were ex. 
actly to his taste. Although their pockets, as the 
name of their town implies, were not lined with gold, 
there was plenty in their dwellings, and cheerfulness 
in their hearts. He was delighted with the harmony 
and the apparent unity, both of feeling and interest, 
which bound this little community together. They 
were like a single family ; their hearts beat in unison, 
‘asthe heart of one man.’ There was but one circle, 
Though some were poorer than athers, they all ming. 
led in the same dance; and as none claimed superi- 
ority, or attempted to put others to shame, by affecting 
a show of wealth, there was little envy or malice, 
All were equally illiterate, with the exception of Mons. 
Dunois and the priest, who had travelled, and who 
spoke, the one Latin, and the other, English. But so 
far from assuming any airs on account of these at- 
tainments, they were the plainest and most sociable 
men in the village; and were reverenced as much 
for their benevolence as for their superior knowledge. 

All this chimed so well with the feelings of Mr. 
Timothy Eleazer Tompkinson, that he resolved forth. 
with, to engraft himself upon this vigorous and cheer- 
ful stock. The next thing was to choose a profes. 
sion ; but he had too much common sense, to suffer so 
small a matter as this to cause him any embarrass. 
ment. I am not aware of the precise motive, which 
determined him to embrace the practice of physic. It 
might have been benevolence, or the conviction of a 
special vocation for the healing art; but I rather at- 
tribute it to a motive which I suspect too often allures 
our youth, to become the disciples of Esculapius, 
namely: the occult nature of the science, which 
enables an adroit practitioner to cover his ignorance 
so completely as to defy detection. Timothy had 
discovered that when he practised law, any spectator 
could expose the fallacy of his arguments ; when he 
mended clocks, they often refused to go ;_ but the case 
was different with his patients ; if, in spite of his 
drugs, they refused to go, it was well for them and 
for him ; and if they did go, nobody knew who to 
blame. To say the truth, he never presumed to ex- 
hibit any drug more active than charcoal, brickdust, 
or flour ; and his success had heretofore been quite 
marvellous. 

He therefore took the earliest opportunity of dis- 
closing to his host that he was a physician, and was 
disposed to exercise his calling for the benefit of the 
good people of Carondelet. 

‘Eh bien !’ exclaimed M. Dunois, ‘ un medecin! 
ver good ; ver mosh fine ting for Vuide Poche ; vat 
can you cure 

‘Oh, I am not particular ; I can cure one thing 
almost as well as another.’ 

‘ You can cure every ting, eh ?—de fevre, de break: 
bone, de catch-cold—dat is fine ting, you shall stay 
chez Vuide Poche.’ 

So the question was settled. 

Had there been a newspaper in Carondelet, the 








name of Doctor Timothy Eleazer Tompkinson, ‘ from 
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the United States,’ would, doubtless, have figured in |, 
} its columns. But as there was no such thing, our I you out ! [ave catch de Yankee !’ 
') hero resorted to other means of acquiring notoriety.|| ‘How? 

* In the first place, having procured a suitable cabin, | ‘How! you ave court my daughter; dat is how 
arched for phials and galli- | sacre ! you ave make love avec ma Marie, dat is how 


i| enough, Monsieur Docteur.’ 


the whole village was se 
pots and little boxes and big bottles, which being filled 
with liquids and unguents of various hues, were 
‘wisely set for show,’ at the window. But the great- | take.’ 

est affair of all, was a certain machine, for the inven- | ‘ Dere is no mistake. I vill not be compose—I vill 
tion of which, Dr. Tompkinson ought to have had a | not be impose, too! diable! Suppose some gentil- 
patent. This was no other than a wheel, turning on 1 homme court ma Marie contrair to my vish, shail I 
anaxis, and surrounded by an immoveable rim, within | sit down compose 

which it revolved. Upon the wheel Timothy wrote | ‘ Really sir, I sce no reason for this passion,’ repli- 
the name of every disease which he could recollect, | ed the cautious Timothy, who saw his advantage in 
as well as every dreadful accident to which flesh is | keeping cool. 
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heir to; and on the rim he inscribed the cures. | ‘Sair, I ave raison,’—exclaimed the enraged 
When the remedy for any disorder was required, the | Frenchman, ‘1 ave too mosch raison. Vous etz trai- 
wheel was set in motion, and on stopping, the cure || tre! you are de sly dem rogue! You very preity 
found opposite the disease. The honest villagers ||docteur! very ansome Yankee docteur! can you no 
crowded to see the ‘magic wheel,’ and vied in their i mix de physique, and draw de blood vidout make love 
courtesics to its fortunate possessor, who was rising || avee all de French gal 

fast into celebrity, when his prospects were clouded | ‘I assure you, sir, the ladies have misconstrued 
by an untoward event. | something that I have said, merely in jest . 
In the midst of the village stood the chapel—a low 1] ‘Jest! vat is jest? ah ha! raillerie ; fon—vat sair, 
oblong building, whose gable end was presented to | you court ma fille for fon? very ansome fon! you 
the street, and behind which was a cemetery, where || make love avec de French gal for fon, eh? Suppose 
allthe graves were marked by great wooden crosses, 1 bam bye you marry some of dem for fon! diable! 
instead of tombstones. Here the good Catholics 1 Suppose, may be, I break all your bone, for fon, vid | 
) repaired every morning and evening to perform their ||my cane, ei, how you like him!’ 
devotions, and confess their peccadillos to the priest. | 
Hither one morning, at an earlier hour than usual, was 


SPA eR 














complain of, I will endeavor to explain.’ | 
.* Sair, I complain for many ting. I sorry for you | 
light as the zephyr, and a face radiant as the dawn. || make love avec ma fille, viddout my leave—dat is von | 
Kneeling beside the worthy old man, who placed his | ting ; 


seen repairing, the fair Marie Dunois, with a step as | 





low, earnest tone, to unburthen her mind. Suddenly | fache for you fair la cour a 
the ecclesiastic started from his seat, exclaiming, tem.’ 

‘Ah the insolent ! how did he dare to make such an || ‘The last of these accusations was unjust. Timothy |) 
avowal ” |had not really intended to pay his devotions to more || 
= ‘He meant no harm, I assure you father,’ replied || than one lady. But the females all admired him, and in | 


Marie. | their confidential conversations with the priest, who 


two, tree lady all saine | 








‘How do you know that ? || was no great connoisseur in the affairs of the heart, 
% ‘He told me so, with his own mouth. He said that || spoke of him in such high terms of approbation, as || 
+ he valued my happiness more than his own; and that 1 to induce the holy man to believe that he was actual- || 
: he would rather swallow all the physic in his shop, I} ly playing the coquette. What Monsier Dunois and | 
P 4 than offend me.’ ithe priest believed, soon became the belief of the | 
| ‘Very pretty talk, truly! Do you not know that || village; and the men all condemned, while the ladies | 
~ he isa heretic, and that no reliance can be placed in || sympathised with the ingenious stranger. ‘The doc- | 
him ? |tor, of course, changed his lodging ; and ceased to || 
‘Very true, father Augustin, but then he is so have any intercourse with Mademoiselle Dunois, ex- | 
agreeable.’ | cept by means of expressive glances, and significant ] 


‘ Besides, he isa Yankee ; and does not understand | pressures of the hand, as they met in the dances, | 
your language.’ ‘which occurred almost every evening. | 

‘Oh, I understand him very well; and he says he | Things now looked gloomy ; our friend Timothy | 
will teach me to speak English. Don’t youthink him | lost his practice ; and a fortunate circumstance it was | 
very handsome, father Augustin ? | for him, as well as for those who might otherwise 

‘lam afraid, my child, that this adventurer has || have been his patients. He now had leisure to), 
imposed too much upon your youth and innocence.’ || make hunting excursions, and expeditions upon the || 

‘No, indeed, father Augustin, I am old enough to |) water; and his skill in the management of a boat, as || 
know when a gentleman is sincere, and all that. || well as his courage and address in every emergency, 
Don’t you think Doctor Tompkinson plays beautifully His vivacity, his versatility 
on the flute? and on the violin, he plays almost as 
Well as you, father.’ 


| soon gained him friends. | 
‘and promptness, won daily upon his comrades ; he || 
‘became a daring hunter, a skillful woodsman, and a | 

| 





‘Pshaw ! go, go, I shall inform your parents.’ | favorite of all the young men of the village. 

‘Oh dear, Ihave no objection to that; they will '| Such was the posture of affairs, and Doctor Tomp- 
feel highly honored by Doctor Tompkinson’s partiality || kinson was sitting one evening in his lonely room, 
alnaal | quite out of patients, as a punster would say, when 
| he was called, in haste, to visit a young lady, who had 
met with the misfortune of having a fish bone stuck 
in her throat. The priest had exercised all his skill 
—the old ladies had exhausted all their receipts with- 
out effect ; and as a last resort, it was determined to 
consult doctor Tompkinson and the magic wheel. 
Our hero, with great alacrity, brushed the dust from 


| 
| 











Nevertheless, the pretty Marie blushed, and cast 
down her eyes, when she met her father at breakfast 
that Morning, and no sooner-was that meal despatch- 
ed, than she hastened to her own room. Presently 
came father Augustin, and after an hour’s conference, 
Monsieur Dunois, evidently much agitated, sallied 
forth in search of our hero. 








| . . . 
|| § My dear sir, pray be composed, there is some mis- 


‘My dear sir, if you will tell me coolly what you | 


I very mosch incense for you court ma chile |; 


withered hand upon her raven locks, she began in a | for fon—dat is nodder ting ; den I ave raison to be || 
/and our hero became the happy husband of the beau- 


‘Vel Sair!’ he exclaimed as they met, ‘ I ave found |! the neglected machine, set it in motion, and waited 


patiently until it stopped, when opposite to the word 
‘choking’ was found ‘ bleeding.’ The doctor, some- 
!; what perplexed, repeated the experiment; but the re- 
y; sult being the same, resolved to obey the oracle and 
trust to fortune. Having prepared his bandages and 
lancet, he repaired to the sutlerer, who, opening her 
eyes and beholding the operator brandishing a bright 
instrument, and naturally suspected that the part af- 
fected would be the first point of attack, and that her 
throat would be cut from ear to ear, uttered a_ terrific 
the 


scream, and—out flew bone! ‘St. Anthony! 


a. 
Genevieve ! what a noble physician!’ eried all the 


|, What a miraculous cure!’ exclaimed the priest ; 
ladies ; and the whole village of Vuide Poche was 
alive with wonder, and joud in praise of the consum- 
Never dida 


man rise so suddenly, to the highest pinnacle of pub- 


mate sagacity of the young American. 
lie favor—never did doctor 'Tompkinson shake so 
many hard hands, or receive so many bright smiles, and 
The 


to the tea-table of Mons. Dunois, who had already 


courtesies, as on this evening. news soon flew 


} . ° 
}| begun to repent of his harshness to our hero, and 


whose ardent feclings, easily excited, now prompted 
him to the opposite extreme. Seeing the object of 
| his solicitude passing his door, while the first gust of 
' 


| returning kindness was flowing through his heart, he 
rushed out, and caught him in his arms. ‘Ah mon 
ami!’ exclaimed he, ‘1 ave been mistake! Lave been 


impose ! you are de grand medicin! you shall marry 


” } 


lavec my gal!’ and without waiting for any reply, he 


| dragged him into the house. 

Shortly after this event, the smartest and merriest 
wedding, that ever was seen in Carondelet, was cele- 
brated under the hospitable roof of Monsicur Dunois, 


| 


tiful and artless Marie. On that night, every fiddle, 
and every foot, in Vuide Poche, did its duty ; even 
the priest wore 
the marriage feast of the lucky heretic. 


lis best robes, and kindest smiles at 
Mr. ‘Tomp- 


.* 


kinson immediately abandoned the practice of physic; 
the magic wheel disappeared ; and he embarked in 
business as an Indian trader. Here his genius found 


an appropriate field. With his band of adventurous 


| boatmen, he navigated the largest rivers of the west, 
‘to their tributary fountains ; he visited the wigwams 


afar off, to whoin the white man was not yet known 


|as a scourge ; he chased the buffalo over plains, until 


then, untrodden by any human foot, but that of the 
savage, and returned laden with honest spoil. Year 
after year he pursued this toilsome traflic ; until, hay- 


| ing earned a competency, he sat down contented, and 


waxed as fat, as lazy, and as garrulous, as any of his 
townsmen. He grew as swarthy as his neigi:bors, 
and as he wore a capot and smoked a short pipe, no 
one would have suspected that he was not a native, 


had it not been for his aunt, the wortliy Miss Fidelity 


|'Tompkinson, who occupied the best room in his man- 


sion, and who resolutely refused, through life, to eat 


| gumbo-soup, to speak French, or to pay any reverence 


to that respectable man, the priest. 





Men show particular folly on five different ocea- 
sions—when they establish their fortune on the ruin 
of another—when they expect to excite love by cold- 
ness, and by showing more marks of dislike than af- 
fection—when they wish to become learned in the 
midst of repose and pleasure—when they seek friends 
without making any advances of friendship: and 
when they are unwilling to succor their friends in dis- 


tress. 


The world is too narrow for two quarrelsome fools 


to live in it. 


He who has not his hand open has his heart shut. 
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THE CURSE OF TAHLOOSIN. 


BY JOHN H. HEWITT. 


‘Look, Azula, bright-eyed daughter of Tahloosin, 
the mighty waters are heaving with the canoes of the 
proud chief of the Oneidas—he is coming with his 
bow unstrung and the pipe of peace in his right hand. 
Can Ontwa behold this and his heart be glad? Can 
he forsake the lamb while the wings of the vulture | 
are spreading over it? Go, Azula, thy father tarries | 
for thee at the door of his wigwam—thou art for Ya- | 
cochin, the mighty of the Oneidas.’ 

Thus cpake Ontwa to the maid who hung upon his | 
neck, as if in parting with him, she lost her only stay | 
to existence. ‘Can the young vine leave the strong || 
trunk around which it has clung alike through storms || 
and sunshine ? asked she, fixing her dark eyes upon | 
his clouded features, ‘bid the fish forsake the spark- | 
ling sea—the birds the air—the timid deer the deep | 
and silent woods she loves to hide herself in ; but tell || 
not Azula to go from Ontwa. The winds blow here i 
and there, and shake at the same time the pine and the | 











‘It is enough,’ returned Ontwa, ‘take this shell, 
three long blasts will summon me. Go meet the 
proud chief, the knife and the hatchet shall be red, 
for Azula shall never be the wife of Yacochin.’ 

The maid leapt from rock to rock, and tarried not 
until she reached the village. The council fires were 
blazing, and the chiefs and veteran warriors had met 
—among them sat the aged Tuahloosin, the revered 
and venerated of the tribe. He arose and addressed 
the assembly :— 

‘Brothers and chiefs,—it has pleased the Great 
Spirit to heap upon my head the white snow of sixty 
winters ; | was born among you and have always lived 
with you—may it also please him who rules the land 
and the sea, and who guides the winds and the mighty 
storm, to permit me to die among you. I have fought 
the battles of my tribe—sixty scalps hang in my wig- 
wam, and my knife is red with the blood of the white 
man. When the fair sky of youth was over me, and 
my arm was strong in the midst of the battle, I took 
the young daughter of a pale-face from the flames of | 





maple, and all the trees of the forest—the bright moon '| her father’s hut; she was fair as the morning star, | 


looks smilingly upon many a brook; but Azula has | 


one love—can Ontwa say it is not him? Yacochin, | over, the green grass came and went, and the young 
|| 
|| 


the chief of the Oneidas has seen many summers 
he has many wives—Azula cannot love him.’ 
‘Maiden of the lynx eye—the word is spoken,’ re- | 
plied the young warrior, half smiling as he gazed. 
upon the fond one who clung nearer to him, ‘ Ontwa | 
is the foe of Yacochin ; my bow string shall be drawn | 
tight—I will put on my war-belt, and my foot shall | 


never tire nor my arin rest until I meet the chief of | comes to claim her hand; I have ruled over you in |\through the valley, and the yells of pursuers were 


Oneida in the strength of battle. Azula! thy father | 


is feeble and old ; his grey hairs hang like the bleach- || resting beneath the sod where sleep the bones of my || from rock to rock, and through brake and fen, until 
| P - a H 
ed moss upon the mournful cypress, his footsteps fal- | fathers. Shall Azula be the wife of Oneida’s chef? \ they reached the shore. 


ter and his eye is dim. Yacochin has rich hunting 
grounds, food grows in his fields, his warriors are re- | 
nowned, and his arm mighty in strife. Will not’ 
Tahloosin give away his child to the Oneida chief, | 
that his old days may be the days of peace, and the | 
song of sorrow be sung over his grave | 

‘ Ontwa !~-the Great Spirit will be with us. Tah-| 
loosin is old, but he loves his child for the sake of her | 
mother, whose skin was as fair as the blossom of' the | 
dog wood. He has often told me that the smile of | 


|| less glance upon the beautiful Azula as she tremblingly | 


and I brought her to our village. The seasons passed | 


| 


| watched the bud—I have seen it blossom and ripen, | 
}and I have trembled lest it too should be taken from 
jme. Chiefs and brethren,—the mighty Yacochin | 


|war and peace, and my weary limbs now long to be | 


Each member of the council gave his assent by a | 
| sedate nod of the head, and the body arose to greet | 
| the Oneidas, whose canoes had just stranded upon the | 
yellow shore. 

Yacochin was received with pomp. He cast a care- 





handed him a pipe by her father’s command. There | 
/was a coldness in his looks, which only tended to | 


strengthen her dislike. He had passed the meridian | 
of life, the frost of age already began to show itself 





|,in front of the wigwam. Azula, scarcely knowing 


| Let us fly, there are lands beyond the waters where we 
tree shot up toward the clouds—the fair skinned ‘| can live—love like that I bear thee can bring happi. 
||maiden grew in years, and I took her for my wife. || ness to the wilderness.’ 

| But she passed away like a tender flower before the 

| cold winds of the north, and left me Azula. I have 1 isswift. Follow my footsteps, and I will lead thee to 


the fair skinned maiden hung upon my lips, and that | upon his brow ; and, but for his strong muscular frame | 
my hair was as soft as the silk that shoots from the || which is always fascinating to an Indian’s eye, he 
green maize. 'Tahloosin will not give his daughter | might have been called an ugly man. The poor girl’s 
to the man she cannot love.’ i heart was ready to burst ; she dared not encounter the 


Ontwa again looked upon the waters of the lake ; | 
the fleet of canoes had arrived within a short @‘stance | 
of the shore, and the valley beneath echoed with the | 
wild notes of the conch shell. A dark and foreboding | 
cloud spread over his brow—his chest heaved like the 
surface of the troubled sea, and his hand fell involun- | 
tarily upon the bright knife that glistened in his belt. | 


Azula watched the various changes of his counten- || 


ance, and throwing herself again upon his neck, ex- | 
claimed—t Does Ontwa doubt Azula” 

‘Thou art the offspring of a treacherous and fickle 
race—the blood of the white man runs in thy veins. 
Swear, Azula, by the Great Spirit who now beholds 





| frown of her father, and yet she knew she must reject 
‘the suit of the Oneida. ‘There was but one course to 
pursue, brave the worst and fly with Ontwa. 

The next day preparations were made for the mar- 
riage ceremony ; the women and the warriors were 


| gathered around the wigwam of the aged chief, and 


| Azula tremblingly sought her father’s presence. 
‘Tahloosin !—brave in war and wise in peace,’ said 
she, throwing her arms tenderly around the neck of 
the old man, ‘ Azula is come to take a heavy load from 
|her heart. Thou art my sire—and hast said that tou 
\lovest me. Would Tahloosin throw a tender fawn to 
the hungry wolf? Would he give the dove to the 





us—whose eye is seen amid the bright lightning, and || talons of the hawk? 


whose voice is heard in the bursting of the storm 
cloud, swear never to be Yacochin’s.’ 

The offended girl strove in vain to smother her 
feelings; tearing herself from the embrace of the 
young warrior, and standing erect in all the majesty 
of her nature, she stretched her arm over toward the 
village at the foot of the mountain. 

‘ Azula needs no oath to bind her faith,’ said she, 
‘there is her sire’s wigwam ; will Ontwa go with her 
to the chief bent down with the weight of many 
winters ? 


| 
The old chief only knit his brow in reply to his 
I 


weeping daughter—the truth flashed upon his mind, 
|, She was determined to thwart his intentions, and bring 
\| sorrow upon his declining years. ‘ Azula,’ said he, 
| slancing fiercely upon the downcast maiden—‘ thou 
i wert the prop of my old age. Shall the sun set 
| amidst the storm clouds, shall thy father tear his gray 
|| hairs and scatter them in the four winds of the 

heavens? Look up—the nuptial fire is kindled before 
|| our wigwam, and the chief of the Oneidas awaits thy 


| coming.’ 





‘Father !—as the hoar rock is dear to the young 
vine, so thou art to me—but by the Great Spirit wh) F 
can hear the whisperings of the summer winds upon 
the bosom of the waters, I cannot give my heart ty 
Yacochin.’ 

The eyes of the hoary chief flashed fire; he cag 
his daughter from him, and, stretching his arms wide, 
exclaimed ;—‘ The curse of Tahloosin be upon thee— 
the clinging curse of a father’s offspring, if thou ar 
opposed to his dearest hopes! May the wrathful fires 
of heaven fall upon thy head and consume thee, jf 
| thou love another than Yacochin; may the cavern of 
| damned spirits be too narrow and its flames too shal. 
‘low for thine accursed soul to revelin. Azula! come 
to the nuptial feast—or be this thy doom !’ 
Saying this, he left the trembling girl, and joined 
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| those who were awaiting the appearance of the bride 


| what she did, sped to the rock on which she had the 
‘day before, parted with Ontwa. Thrice she blew the 
shell, and the echo rolled along the valley.—In a mo. 
Lane the young warrior was by her side. ‘ Ontwa!’~ 


said she, ‘I will bear the curse of Tahloosin for thee, 
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* 
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‘Dear Azula,—my arm is strong and my canoe 
| the waters.’ 

They had scarcely commenced descending the rocky 
| slope, when the wild notes of the conch-shell echoed 





| heard louder and louder. Ontwa hurried Azula along 


| The frowning aspect of the heavens was painted 
with still blacker hues upon the awfully still bosom of 
| the stream ; the rocks hung darkly over its high banks, 
and the low muttering ofthe gathering clouds, caused 
the lovers to hesitate a moment ere they entered their 
frail bark. 

‘The wrath of the great spirit is upon us,’ said 
Azula, looking fearfully towards the vapours as they 
slowly and heavily gathered over their heads. 

‘The curse of Tahloosin is upon me—Ontwa! let 
us return.’ 

‘Faint-hearted Azula !—the waters and the winds 
|and the storm-clouds are nothing to the rage of an of- 
fended father. Wouldst thou return now? Be it s0 
—go and forget Ontwa, if thou canst; he alone wil 
brave the tempest.’ 

The young girl threw herself upon his bosom, and 
then seizing his hand. exclaimed—‘ Ontwa shall not go 
alone—death with him were better than life with Ye 
cochin !” 

They leapt into the canoe and pushed it from the 
|land just as a body of their pursuers reached the rocks 
above them. The aged Tahloosin who stood upon ai 
advanced rock breasting the wind which now beganto 
blow furiously—saw his only child borne away by the 
/man whom he hated, and stretching his boney ams 
| over the deep, he again called the vengeance of the 
‘great spirit down upon them. Azula waved a farewell 
_to her angry sire, while Ontwa with a desperate hope 
| paddled the light canoe over the heavy waves that et 
_deayoured in vain to bar their way. They were jus 
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clearing the point which obstructed their view of the 
| village, when they observed for the first time that they 

‘were pursued by a fleet of canoes. Azula shriekel 
when she saw that Yacochin and two other Indians 0¢ § 
cupied the foremost—seizing a paddle she encour 
ged her lover in his exertions, and for a long time they 
confronted the raging elements. 





| 
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king fast towards the rapids. Ontwa still labored 
L—} 


pression which he could not but understand, and sigh- | 
\ cd out her spirit. ‘Daughter of the fair-skinned— | 


7) winged it back to the heart of the infernal chief! 
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the storm raged high, and both boats were ma- 


with all his remaining strength, but his paddle fell | 
from his hand, and he uttered a wild shriek of despair, | 
when he saw poor Azula fall to the bottom of the ca- | 
noe with the arrow of Yacochin rankling in her heart! | 
—She turned her full dark eyes upen him with an ex- | 


| 


Azula!’ exclaimed the lover bitterly—* we will not be | 
long apart; there are happy places in the land of de- | 
parted spirits, for those who have loved.’ Suddenly 
his features became clouded, he seized his bow, and | 
tearing the shaft from the breast of the dead maiden, | 


| 
| 


The two remaining Oneidas when they saw their 





i 


eal APRS ST 


chief fall like a mass of lead into the turbulent deep, | 
uttered a loud yell, and pushed their canoe, by several | 
quick strokes of the paddle, directly by the side of that | 


of Ontwa, who, with one blow of the tomahawk se- | 


The other immediate- | 


vered the skull of the nearest. | 


{ 
| 


moved to let down the paralytic to our Saviour, as he || use of the smoke to season the wood which they used 
stood in the court below. The family passed much || for particular purposes ; such as making ploughs, 
time upon the roof in good weather, and often had a wagons, and rudders. Still it was a serious inconven- 
stair-case on the outside, by which they could go up| ience to them, and they tried various means to rid 
or down, without passing through the house. They | themselves of an evil, which caused them to shed 
often slept upon the house-top also, but not without a || many tears. They peeled the bark from wood ; im- 
canopy, to protect them from the dew. The door was || mersed it in water, and let it dry; hardened it over 
in the side toward the street, and opened into aroom, || the fire ; soaked it in the lees of oil ; but all to no 
which had another door opening into the court-yard. | purpose. The houses in oriental nations. were not 
From this apartment, stair-cases led to the roof and | furnished either with fire places or stoves. A brazier 
chambers. The court-yard was surrounded with galle- 1 with fire in it was carried wherever fire was wanted, 
ries and piazzas. The apartments of the females | and the smoke escaped in its own way, no express 
were in the most retired part of the house, where | provision being made for its retreat. 

| their windows looked into a garden. Homer speaks | The oldest mention made of chimneys, such as 
| of women in his day, as generally confined in the || are used at present, is in a Venitian inscription, which 
| Upper story. || states that some were thrown down by an earthquake, 
| The old practice in making boards was to split up || in 1347. They could not have been introduced in 





| the logs with wedges : and inconvenient as the prac- || England till long after this time, since Holinshed, 
tice was, it was no easy matter to persuade the world || who lived in the sixteenth century, mentions them as 
that the thing could be done in any better way. Saw-| among the growing luxuries and corruptions of the 
mills were first used in Europe in the 15th century ;|| times. He alludes to them more in sorrow than in 


ly grappled with him, and the struggle was long and || but so lately as 1555, an English ambassador, having || anger and as if he were aware that the obvious ad- 
Fifearful, each endeavoring to throw the other from his || seen a saw-mill in France, thought it a novelty which || vantages attending them would render vain all attempts 


foot-hold. The storm continued to rage—the roar of || deserved a particular description. 


. | 
\ the mighty cataract now began to add horror to the || 


NR RRR ty 


Jabyss they went, joining their wild yell with the roar | 
'}of the waters. The storm rolled on, the water spirit | 
“)shrieked amid the deafening tumult—the canoes float- | 
'}ed along through the curling eddies, but the warriors | 
were seen no more. 


scene—the waves tossed as if battling with clouds, || 
and the canoes of the struggling warriors rapidly float- || 
ed towards the yawning gulph. ‘Azula! Azula !—I | | 
am coming !’—-shouted Ontwa as the boats plunged | 
over the foaming verge. Down—down the horrid | 











‘would be the first te improve ; but men, in all ages, || 
“Shave shown a contentment with their accommoda- 
Jtions of this kind which is strongly contrasted with 
“Their impatience in other things. 
“Vtion, that has felt the need of improving in this re- 
Yspect upon the provisions of nature. 
Brentioned in Scripture, lived in caves ; but as dwel- 
lings of this kind were not to be found every where, | 
§: cheap and airy dwelling was constructed, by tying | 
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ten feet, and covered with a composition of pounded | 
#Stone, coal ashes, chalk and gypsum, which effectually | 
gexcluded the rain. There was a breast-work all | 
Found, to prevent accidents ; the same which was re- | 


| DusvbzoRIoUs. 


" Dbeen largely used instead of houses, in civil as well 
#as military life. 
4seem to have been more ambitious to make their tem- 
}ples and public buildings, splendid ! acting upon that 


labor for the few ; rather thankful for the opportunity, | 
Vthan provoking with the compulsion. The earliest 











From the North American Review. | 
ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF THE USEFUL | 
ARTS. | 

Continued. 
The next important art which we shall mention, is 
that of making houses. This, one would have thought, 


It is not every na- 


Some tribes, 


together the branches of trees into tabernacles or 
arbors. In very cold climates, the snow affords ma- 
terials for a comfortable dwelling. The Esquimaux 
still make use of them ; as the heat does not escape 
through the snow, the air is warm within, while the 
cold without prevents the light material from dissolv- 


ing. Tents also, covered with cloth or skins, have | 











The Jews, Greeks and Romans 


curious principle, which has so often made the many 


kind of oriental mansion, of which we know any 
thing, is the same which is still in use in those coun- 
tries. It consisted of buildings surrounding an open 
court, with roofs nearly level, sloping about an inch in 








tis amusing to sce | to put them down. Still he thinks it his duty to file a 
how the aversion to labor-saving machinery has always |) solemn protest against them. ‘* Now we have many 
agitated England. The first saw-mill was established | chimneys; and yet our tenderlines complain of 
by a Dutchman, in 1663 ; but the public outery against |! rheums, catarrlis, and poses ; then we had none but 
the new-fangled machine was so violent that the pro- |) reredosses, and our head did never ache. For as the 
prietor was forced to decamp with more expedition than 1 smoke was supposed to be a sufficient hardening for 
ever did Dutchman before. The evil was thus kept out of the timber of the house, so it was reputed a far better 
England, for several years, or rather generations ; but || medicine to keep the good man and his family from 
in 1768, an unlucky timber-merchant, hoping that | the quack or pose, wherewith then very few were ac- 
after so long a time the public would be less watchful |, quainted.’ He says, that in his younger days, there 
of its own interests, made a rash attempt to construct || were not above three or four chimneys in ‘ the most 
another mill. The guardians of the public welfare, H uplandish towns in the realme.’ 
however, were on the alert, and a conscientious mob ! 
at once collected and pulled the mill to pieces. | 
In the time cf Alfred, houses were rather indiffer- Frienpsuip has its advantages. ‘It is not good 
ent things. We are told by a Saxon historian, that || for man to be alone.’ Nature and reason agree in 
Alfred wished to construct a machine for distinguish- || this truth ; and experience confirms it. We need 
ing the hours of the day and night. He marked a |) some one to be the depository of our thoughts and our 
candle into several divisions, each to represent an || plans: we need some one to share our joys, some one 
hour by the time consumed in burning ; but so much || to alleviate our disquietudes. Our minds will not en- 
wind was perpetually coming in through the chinks | dure many secret cares pent up within them; they 
of the palace, that nothing could be determined by |! must be communicated, or, like ungrateful guests, they 
this kind of measure. In the time of Elizabeth, the || wound the breast which harbors them. Delicacy is 
general style of building was not very superior to the | often unwilling to expose its secret plans and hopes ; 
one just mentioned. ‘ Building,’ says Harrison, ‘ con- |) it js reluctant to have them blown upon with the breath 
sisteth of timber cast over with clay to keep out the |! o¢ others, and made the subject ot their comments : 
wind.’ One would suppose that the window, if, as I but this delicacy is a cannibal of the heart. 
old writers say, it was a wind-door for the purpose | The free communications of friendship are beneficial 


FRiIENDSITIP. 





admitting that element, would have been a very use- | to the affections, and introduce daylight into the un- 
less addition to the expense of such constructions. 
The ancients, as Herculaneum sufficiently proves, 
understood the art of making glass; but they seldom, 
if ever, used it for their windows. Down to the 
twelfth century, oiled paper or linen were used in- 
stead of it. The complaint that effeminacy gains 
ground is not limited to any age. Old Holinshed in 
his chronicle bewails the changes that are taking 
place in building. He says, ‘ in times past, men were 
contented to dwell in houses of sallow, willow, &c. so 
that the use of oak was in a measure dedicated wholly 
unto churches, religious houses, princes’ palaces, and 
navigation: but now sallow, &c. are rejected, and 
nothing but oak any where regarded.’ 

We come next to the art of warming houses, an 
art of some importance in a climate like ours, where 
it is required two thirds of every year. Not a vestige 
of a chimney is found in Herculaneum, nor is there 
any reason to believe that they were known in ancient 
times. The name was given to the hole in the roof 
through which the smoke escaped after the manner 
alluded to by Horace, when he compared care to 
smoke passing round the ceiling. The ancients made 


| derstanding. 
‘ Thoughts shut up want air, 

And spoil, like bales unopen’d to the sun. ; 

Had thought been all, sweet speech had been denied ; 

It ventilates our intellectual fires, 

And burnishes the mental magazine ; 

Brightens for crnament, and whets for use.’ 
Manis by nature a socialanimal. ‘ The most solitary 
amongst us must have some one to whom to refer, 
with whom to connect, to associate, to treasure the 
triumphs and gratifications of self.’ There are nono 
who are without associates. Every Nisus has his 
Euryalus, every collegian his chum, every schoolboy 
his playmate, every Jack his Jill. The young have 
their confederacies in studies and frolics; the more 
advanced have connexions in business, in professional 
pursuits, in plans of political advancement. 

Every one is restricted in the choice of his com- 
panions to a narrow circle, in how great soever a com- 
munity he may live. For every community is split 
up into a number of distinct and hostile classes, which 
are incapable of entering into each other’s feelings, 
and therefore keep aloof from each other. The rich 
keep up a style of living that discriminates them from 
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THE BOUQUET: FLOWERS OF POLITE LITERATURE. 

















FEMALE SOCIETY. 


——TI would call thee somewhat higher still, 
But when our hearts search heaven for appellation, 
They echo back the sovereign name of woman, 
Thou woman, therefore! © thou loveliest woman ! 


the poor; the literary are influenced by principles of 
taste, and moved by delicate sensibilities, unfelt by | 
the ignorant. From these, and various other attract- 
ing and repelling causes, men gather themselves into | 
clusters, cherish an exclusive spirit, attach an over- | 
weening importance to the concerns of their own cir: | 
cle, and disregard or despise those who are out of the | 

| 





Tue advantages of female society are numerous, 
and extend themselves over almost every custom and 
every action of social life. 
: ihe | with women, that men are indebted for every effort 
; § panionships | they make to please and be agreeable ; and it is to 
with such as most resemble them, has its exceptions. | the ambition of pleasing they owe all their elegance 
Men of a do not always look for talented com- | of manners, as well as the neatness and ornaments 
panions. ‘They select those whose amiable qualities || of dress. It is to the same cause, also, that they fre- 
form a velvet cushion on which the mind may repose || quently owe their sobriety and temperance, and, con- 
and refresh itself, after the fatigue of painful exer- | sequently, their health ; for to drunkenness and irreg- 
tions. The man of wit and elegant conversation | ularity, nothing is so effectual a check asthe company | 


seeks not those who are able to rival him in brilliancy, || of modest woman ; insomuch that it is seldom we | 
but such as will be most attentive listeners to his talk. \ find a man so lost to shame as to get drunk when he | 
Madame de Stael preferred the company of an atten- | is in or to go into their company. To them we are | 
tive listener to that of the most inspired genius. This |) not less frequently indebted for the calming of violent 
is the dictate of self love, which makes every individ- | disputes, and preventing of quarrels, which,’with every 


magic pale. 





ual more pleased with such as admire hin, than with | other species of rudeness, are happily reckoned so \ sistible current ; the immensity of space is deluge 


S110 ag — ires ellis alities «= + sii: : : 
such as he admires. Brilliant qualities and objects || indecent in their presence, that we often postpone 


are tiresome. The soft green of nature is more||them till another opportunity ; and in the interim» || clouds of night have rolled away fearfully before it, 


agreeable to the mind of correct taste than gaudy |) reason resumes the rein which passion had usurped. || Their shadows are weak as the spirits of evil, befor 


colors ; and where one likes the rousing sound of the || But this is not all ; many disputes and quarrels, aliea- 
bass drum, twenty prefer the softer lute. || dy begun, have been amicably settled by the interpo- 
The want of suecess which often accompanies our |’ sition of their good offices, or, at least, the fatal effects 
attempts to unpress the hearts of others, and the over- || of them prevented by their tears and mediation. Fond 
tures of friendship we receive from those we never || of the softer scenes of peace, they have often had the 
attempted to please, show us that while a natural con- | 
geniality draws some towards us, we are to others the 
objects of a natural antipathy, to contend against 
which is fruitless. 


address to prevent, by their arguments and interces- 
\|sion, the dire effects of war ; and, afraid of losing 


|\their husbands and relations, they have sometime 
v } Ta y val 4} ’ o } 2 

The discomfort we receive frome! rushed between two hostile armies ready to engage, 
repulse, should teach us to treat with tenderness the || and turned the horrid scenes of destruction into those 


advances of those who have sufficient virtue for the || of friendship and festivity. 
foundation of friendship. Even a few foibles should | a : : eR eee 

Pe ee ed In our sex, there is a kind of constitutional or mas- 
not Le made the pretext for a repulse, waless they be |’ cyline pride, which hinders us from yielding, in points 

» Neete wilf; rersityv lor Y | 

the eflects of wilful a Judge them by the | of knowledge or of honor, to each other. Though 
rules of charity ; consider whether they may not be|| this may be designated by nature for several useful 
results of defective education ; consider whether the || 


‘rsons 1 rot] av ad as aithfu “cc > ‘ 2. 
persons in question have had as faithful “cradle |) of evils, the most dangerous to the peace of society ; 


> 


8 


atehers.” as faithfu) « nitors E } ro? ie ° : : . . P 
watchers,” as faithful ee of their young’ | but we lay it entirely aside in our connexion with 
years” as yourself; consider whether their failings! 


i cal Seetieenil te :, women, and with pleasure submit to such dictates and 

! t > Si < ns i as: I } . 2 ° 

may sa be the 0 * = oe ee ; and behavior from their sex, as from our own would call 

Whether you yoursen ¢ auluess ; an collec | : . : : 
Rethen Fon PeaNET aoe Te ae the | up every irascible particle of our blood, and inflame 


| every ungovernable passion. 


po 8S Words, : 
seas pi This accustomed sub- 
cea . io . : ||mission gives a new and less imperious turn to our 
Men in general form too high a standard of human } . ‘ : 
Bh = | ideas, teaches us to obey where we were used to com- 
They exact too much. They transform the |) : ; 
Wi : rile é ||mand, and to reason where we used to be in a passion ; 
world into a Paradise, and expect of their friends a | 2 é ; : 
é i ; |, to consider as only good breeding and complaisance, 
course of conduct, angelic and uncontaminate. The | 


appearance of a foible, the effervescence of a passion, 
breaks up the illusion ; and they rail at the deceitful-|! . ‘ 
| : | ity of the male is softened and rendered mild by the 


ness of the world, and transfer their affections to their || ; 
|| gentleness peculiar to the female nature. 


Love those who court, that those you court may love. 


hature. 


| and unbecoming meanness ; and thus the stern sever- 


It is the social intercourse |) 





purposes, yet it is often the source also of a variety |, 


‘that which before we looked upon as the most abject | 


THE SABBATH. 
| THE morning dawns in silence. The light ‘thin F 
, clouds are tinged by the red rays of the rising sy 
A translucent vapor, from the enlightened sea, gos 
_ gracefully upwards, like the ancient sacrifices of th 
East. It is worship which earth pays to Heaven. 
| Nojarring sound yet breaks the stillness of natur,, i} 2 
/The doors of all the villagers are closed, for the iy. 
| mates are on their knees around the family altar, ay} 4 
‘the humble prayer of the pious laborer ascends lie} 
| the morning incense. | AGED Y 
| The streets of the city are empty. No tumultuoy| 4 
'din is heard in the spacious squares. The windoy; 
of the long rows of warehouses are barred. Thy 
| weary horse stands quietly in his stall, and loud voices 
| are no more heard in the market place. The citizen; 
are preparing for the duties of their solemn service. 
| It is the Sabbath day. 
A heavy flood of light rolls in silence through the f7 
|azure depths of heaven. Nothing can stop its ime. 





























| with its overwhelming brightness. The dark heay 


\the spear of the mailed archangel. 


| silence. 


They retire iy 
So the delusion and error of the human wu. 
derstanding fled, before the splendid illumination ¢ 
the great messenger of God. 

Presently a heavy quick sound breaks the deep stil. 
ness. It is the peal of bells—their loud tones rever 
berate through the valleys, and are re-echoed, with: fh 
| thousand variations, through the cliffs of the mow 
| tains, and the oaks of the ancient solitudes. 
| The dwellers in a thousand cots, and a thousani 
| splendid mansions, start atthe summons. ‘The honsw 
| of God are filled with attentive worshippers. Th: 
prayers of the poor and the rich are mingled togeth. 
er, and ascend on the wings of devotion, in sweet a 
| cordance, to the acceptance of heaven. Fa 
| ‘The soul of the good man is warmed ; the heart di 
|| the sinner is melted. The good old man, leaning 
his staff, feels himself in the presence of his Father; 
and grace descends on the heart of the devout, like 
|| the consecrated drops which fall on the forehead ¢ 
|| the infant. 


i} 
|] 
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| 
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i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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The sun goes down in smiles. The soft breeze 
evening comes forth like the yoice of God in the ga 
den. The words of the evening sacrifice are repeate! 
in every dwelling. 


AONE BE 2 
GF ° Kb | } e 
en J 
“| | 
a | io | 


A tranquil serenity rests on eaci 
brow; peace dwells in every heart ; and the pioi 
traveller, through the journey of Earth, feels that le Fy 
is one Sabbath day’s distance nearer to his homed) 
rest in heaven. 








ae ; Ilence we 
Look upon your friends as men possessing the | ay ‘ ; 

: hich alias min gexte. Diwien |, may rest assured, that it is the conversation of virtuous 
same passions which othe ssess. Examine | 
those characters you most admire: you find in all| ; : a: 

; ‘ |, SOC 3 an i g the ferocit 

of them some qualities that you wish away, eome- || °C 2 —s he y Sie Se vag 
e ciate Mean te i thee tad  Snneaien || OO irascible passions, can lead us on in that gentle- 
OE Xamne | ness of deportment, distinguished by the name of hu- 
yourself: you will discover failings, the recapitulation || . Yi : sind y 

f which would fall harshly on ‘eisai ||manity. The tenderness we have for them, softens 
of which would fa s n your ear. | : : 

) : ‘ A re as- 
It is in youth, ‘unhardened youth,’ that friend. || ‘be ruggedness of our nature ; and the virtues we a 


| i ‘ j iy eves 
: é : sume in order to make a better figure in their eyes 
The business of life and increase of || 8 hike 


; pe ee ee || sometimes become so habitual to us that we never 
years improve the understanding and corrupt the affec- | ; 
ge |, afterwards lay them aside. 
tions. Quarrels are more pertinacious and less easily || 
reconciled in mature years. In youth, though ¢ whis- || 
“fe } ‘ > * ” ‘ 8 ! 

ues may poison truth,’ and ‘the hand pres-|! LISPERS READ THIS 

sin. warmly may sometimes sue in vain to be prest,’|| The following unutterably curious sentence is fre- 

Oo ~ ~ Hl 2 “i 3 

the cra of good feeling soon returns. Females ave || quently used in schoois for the correction of stammer- 

more ardent in their attachments than our sex : ung | ing : 

‘ ° q Mh oa a : : Siete 

in comparative seclusion, they experience none of the |} Theopholis Thistle the thistle sifter sifted a seive 

fierce collisions that make men shut up themselves || full of unsifted thistles, and if Theopholis Thistle the 

witlin the citadel of their own selfish hearts. | thistle sifter sifted a sieve full of unsifted thistles, 
er | where’s the sieve full of sifted thistles that Theopholis 

| Thistle the thistle sifter sifted !! 


dos. 


ship flourishes. 





pering ton 


oC 
o 


‘Thougit kame is smoke, 
Its fumes are frankincense to human t!.oughts.— Byron, 


and sensible woman only, that can properly fit us for | 


PERSONAL APPEARANCE. 

Tuts is one of those things of accident, restiny i 
with nature. No man or woman can form their ow 
| persons, and none should be praised or blamed on this 
||head. The disposition for looking well is ruinili 
| half the young people in the world—causing them tif 
] study their glasses and paint or patch, instead of pur 
|| suing that which is lasting and solid, the cultivatio! 
| of the mind. It is always a mark of a weak mind,! 
not a bad heart, to hear a person praise cr blamt 
another on the ground alone that they are hancsot! 
or homely. Actions should be the test, and a liber 
course of conduct pursued to all. It matters litt 
whether a man is tall or short—whether the blo! 
| stains the cheek, or runs in another channel. Fas 
ion makes the difference as to beauty. The lilly is# 
sweet if not so gay as the rose, and it bears no thot 
about it. As to appearance, fashion should not b 
allowed to bear upon that which cannot be change 
except by deception, and what indeed, in reality is 0" 
worth the trouble of being so, even if it could. 
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The bright isles of the western sky 
Are mirror’d in this magic sea— 
So hope reflects the glowing dye 
Of many a promised joy to me. 
Then gently, &c. 











Tuirp Verse. The evening star is glittering now, 
Above the distant mountains gray, 

Let thought of home light up each brow, 
*Pis memory’s joyous festal day. 





Then gently, &c. 


Fourtx Versz. The soft moonlight is gilding too 
The dancing ripple’s brighten’d crest, 
Like bliss it sparkles into view, 
Then darkly, calmly sinks to rest. 


Then gently, &c. 
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POETRY. 








‘“There is poetry in the harmonies of Nature—in the gentle 
influences of love, and of affliction—in the quiet broodings of the 
soul over the memories of early years, and in the thoughts of glory 
that chain our spirits to the gates of Paradise.””—Prentice. 








Written for the Bouquet. 
THOUGHT ON AN INFANT’S DEATH. 
A blossom I saw in a garden of love,— 
*Neath the sunshine of beauty it grew ;— 
Of such the bright garlands of Hope are wove, 
When they glitter with morning dew.— 


By the skill of affection’s tireless care 
Was this germ of promise nurst, 

But the Spoiler pass’d near, and its petals rare 
Lay scattered like gems on the dust :— 


And he murmured low with a hollow sound 
As the fragile stem was riven,— 
‘The sweeter and purer the bud is found, 
The fitter the gift for Heaven!” H. 


» 


THE FOUNTAIN OF OBLIVION. 
BY MRS. FELICIA HEMANS. 
Oxe draught, kind Fairy, from that fountain deep, 
To lay the phantoms of a haunted breast, 
And lone affections, which are griefs, to steep 
In the cool honey-dews of dreamless rest, 
And from the soul the lightning-marks to lave— 
One draught of that sweet wave! 





Yet, mortal, pause !—within thy mind is laid 
Wealth, gathered long and slowly ; thoughts divine 
Heap that full treasure-house; and thou hast made 
The gems of many a spirit’s ocean, thine; 
Shall the dark waters to oblivion bear 
A pyramid so fair? 


Pour from the fount! and let the draught efface 
All the vain lore by memory’s pride amassed, 
So it but sweep along the torrent’s trace, 
And fill the hollow channels of the past, 
And from the bosom’s inmost folded leaf, 
Rase the one master-grief! 


Yet pause once more !—all, all thy soul hath known, 
Loved, felt, rejoiced in, from its grasp must fade! 
is there no voice whose kind awakening tone 
A sense of spring-time in thy heart hath made? 
No eye whose glance thy day dreams would recall ? 
Think—would’st thou part with all? 


Fill with forgetfulness !—there are, there are 
Voices whose music I have loved too well; 
Eyes of deep gentleness—but they are far— 
Never! oh—never, in my home to dwell! 
Take their soft looks from off my yearning soul— 
Fill up th’ oblivious bowl! 


Yet pause again—with memory wilt thou cast 
The undying hope away, of memory born? 
Mfope of re-union, heart to heart at last, 
No restless doubt between, no rankling thorn? 
Would’st thou erase all records of delight 
That make such visions bright? 


Fill with forgetfulness, fill high !—yet stay— 
’Tis from the past we shadow forth the land 
Where smiles long lost, again shall light our way, 
And the soul’s friends be wreath’d in one bright band. 
Pour the sweet waters back on their own rill, 
I must remember still. 


For their sake, for the dead—whose image nought 
May dim within the temple of my breast— 
For their love’s sake, which now no earthly thought 
May shake or trouble with its one unrest, 
Though the past haunt me as a spirit, yet 
I ask not to forget. 

















THANATOPSIS. 
BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


To him who in the love of Nature holds 
Communion with her visible forms, she speaks 
A various language ;—for his gayer hours 
She has a voice of gladness, and the smile 
And eloquence of beauty; and she glides 
Into his darker musings, with a mild 
And gentle sympathy, that steals away 
Their sharpness, ere he is aware. When thoughts 
Of the last bitter hour come like a blight 
Over thy spirit, and sad images 
Of the stern agony, and shroud, and pall, 
And breathless darkness, and the narrow house, 
Make thee to shudder, and grow sick at heart ;— 
Go forth, unto the open sky, and list 
To Nature’s teachings, while from all around— 
Earth and her waters, and the depths of air,— 
Comes a still voice— 

Yet a few days, and thee 
The all-beholding sun shall see no more 
In all his course; nor yet in the cold ground, 
Where thy pale form was laid, with many tears,— 
Nor in the embrace of ocean, shall exist 
Thy image. Earth, that nourished thee, shall claim 
Thy growth, to be resolved to earth again; 
And, lost each human trace, surrendering up 
Thine individual being, shalt thou go 
To mix for ever with the elements, 
To be a brother to th’ insensible rock 
And to the sluggish clod, which the rude swain 
Turns with his share, and treads upon. The oak 
Shall send his roots abroad, and pierce thy mould. 


Yet not to thy eternal resting place 

Shalt thou retire alone—nor could’st thou wish 
Couch more magnificent. Thou shalt lie down 
With patriarchs of the infant world—with kings 
The powerful of the earth—the wise, the good,— 
Fair forms, and hoary seers of ages past, 

All in one mighty sepulchre—The hills 
Rock-ribb’d and ancient as the sun,—the vales 
Stretching in pensive quietness between ; 

The venerable woods; rivers that move 

In majesty, and the complaining brooks 

That make the meadows green; and poured all, 
Old ocean’s grey and melancholy waste,— 

Are but the solemn decorations all 

Of the great tomb of man. The golden sun, 

The planets, all the infinite host of heaven, 

Are shining on the sad abodes of death, 

Through the still lapse of ages. All that tread 
The globe are but a handful to the tribes 

That slumber in its bosom. Take the wings 

Of morning, and the Barcan desert pierce, 

Or lose thyself in the continuous woods 

Where rolls the Oregan, and hears no sound 

Save his own dashings—yet, the dead are there ; 
And millions in those solitudes, since first 

The flight of years began, have laid them down 
In their last sleep—the dead reign there alone.— 
So shalt thou rest—and what if thou shalt fall 
Unnoticed by the living, and no friend 

Take note of thy departure? All that breathe « 
Will share thy destiny. The gay will laugh 
When thou art gone, the solemn brood of care 
Plod on, and each one as before will chase 

His favorite phantom; yet all these shall leave 
Their mirth and their employments, and shall come, 
And make their bed with thee. As the long train 
Of ages glide away, the sons of men,— 

The youth in life’s green spring, and he who goes 
In the full strength of years,—matron and maid,— 
The bow’d with age,—the infant in the smiles 
And beauty of its innocent age cut off,— 

Shall one by one be gathered to thy side, 

By those, who in their turn, shall follow them. 

So live, that,—when thy summons comes to join 
The innumerable caravan, that moves 

To the pale realms of shade, where each shall take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death,— 

Thou go not, like the quarry-slave at night, 
Scourged to his dungeon; but—sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust—approach thy grave, 

Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams. 














NEW-ENGLAND. 
BY JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 
Lanp of the forest and the rock— 
Of dark blue lake, and mighty river— 
Of mountains reared aloft to mock 
The storm’s career—the lightning’s shock,— 
My own, green land, forever! 
Land of the beautiful and brave— 
The freeman’s home—the martyr’s grave— 
The nursery of giant men, 
Whose deeds have linked with every glen, 
And every hill, and every stream, 
The romance of some warrior-dream ! 
Oh, never may a son of thine, 
Where’er his wandering steps incline, 
Forget the sky which bent above 
His childhood like a dream of love— 
The stream beneath the green hill flowing— 
The broad-arm’d trees above it growing— 
The clear breeze through the foliage blowing ;~ 
Or, hear unmoved, the taunt of scorn 
Breathed o’er the brave New-England born ;— 
Or mark the stranger’s Jaguar hand 
Disturb the ashes of thy dead— 
The buried glory of a land 
Whose soil with noble blood is red, 
And sanctified in every part, 
Nor feel resentment, like a brand, 
Unsheathing from his fiery heart! 








Oh, greener hills may catch the sun 
Beneath the glorious heaven of F rance ; 
And streams, rejoicing as they run 
Like life beneath the day-beamn’s glance, 
May wander where the orange-bough 
With golden fruit is bending low ;— 
And there may bend a brighter sky 
O’er green and classic Italy— 
And pillared fane and ancient grave 
Bear record of another time, 
And over shaft and architrave 
The green luxuriant ivy climb;-- 
And far towards the rising sun 
The palm may shake its leaves on high, 
Where flowers are opening, one by one, 
Like stars upon the twilight sky, 
And breezes soft as sighs of love 
Above the rich mimosa stray, 
And through the Brahmin’s sacred grove 
A thousand bright-hued pinions play !— 
Yet, unto thee, New-England, still 
Thy wandering sons shall stretch their arms, 
And thy rude chart of rock and hill 
Seem dearer than the land of palins! 
Thy massy oak and mountain pine 
More welcome than the banyan’s shade, 
And every free, blue stream of thine 
Seem richer than the golden bed 
Of oriental waves, that glow 
And sparkle with the wealth below! 





Land of my fathers!—if my name, 
Now humble, and unwed to fame, 
Hereafter burn upon the lip, 

As one of those which may not die, 
Linked in eternal fellowship 

With visions pure and strong and high— 
if the wild dreams which quicken now 
The throbbing pulse of heart and brow, 
Hereafter take a real form 
Like spectres changed to being warm; 
And over temples worn and grey 

The star-like crown of glory shine, — 
Thine be the bard’s undying lay, 

The murmur of his praise be thine! . 








Secrets with girls, like loaded guns with boys, 
Are never valued till they make a noise; 

To show how trusted, they their power display ; 
To show how worthy, they their trust betray ; 
Like pence in children’s pockets, secrets lie 

In female bosoms ; they must burn, or fly.—Crablt 








Narvrz is the glass, reflecting God ; 
As by the sea reflected is the sun, 
Too glorious to be gazed on in his sphere.— Young. 
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